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WYCH-STREET  MEMQH 


Tn  the  far-off  times  when  the  Norman  an 
the  Plantagenet  ruled  in  tho  land,  when 
London,  girt  with  its  protecting  wall,  had  not 
as  yet  begun  to  colonise  the  external  wilds  ; 
when  Holborn  was  a straggling  road  dotted 
with  afew  poor  tenements ; whentheland  between 
this  and  the  river  was  open  fields,  there  was 
between  the  places  where  Great  Queen-street 
and  Duke-street  now  stand  an  estate  of  garden 
ground  known  in  documents  as  the  Gampo  de 
Aldwych,  and,  later  on,  popularly  as  Oldwick 
Close.  On  it  was  built  during  tho  seventeenth 
century  a house  which  a few  years  later  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  well-known  Catholic 
family  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  Castle,  who 
afterwards  gave  Stonyliurst  to  the  expelled 


Jesuits  of  Liege.  Weld  House — its  name  was 


early  corrupted  into  WTild  House — was  long 
the  headquarters  of  the  London  Catholics,  and 
received  many  unwelcome  attentions  from  the 
mob  as  well  as  tho  authorities  during  the  days 
when  the  “Rev.”  Titus  Oates  was  making  his 
“revelations,”  aud,  later,  when  the  stern  repres- 
sive measures  of  William  IIJ.’s  Government  were 
being  carried  out.  Wild  House  has  beeu  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  nearly  L’OO  years,  but  its 
name  still  lives  in  Wild-street  and  Little  W ild- 
street. 

Just  after  one  passed  Temple  Bar  the  road 
from  Ludgate  divided.  This  was  in  front  of 
tho  Church  of  St.  Cloment  Danes,  whore  tho 
body  of  Canute’s  son,  Harold  Harefoot,  was 
buried  after  it  had  been  disinterred  by  Hardi 
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Canute  and  thrown  into  the  Thames. 


It  was  a fitting  burial-place,  for  the  church 
was  already  known  as  “ St.  Clement  of  tho 
Danes,”  and  seems  to  point  out  this  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  site  bf  a colony  of  Danish  mer-  | 
chants  and  traders  who  had  been  allowed  to  1 
settle  in  or  near  Loudon.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  founded  the  church,  for  .St.  Clement  was  the 
pr+r- n ■ •vr:lj u .id  Dsbarpico.  One  branch 

ol  the  known  Vs  the  8trand,  an  yet  uflfuv- 
nishod  with  the  houses  of  the  great,  led  towards 
tho  village  of  Charing  ; the  other,  described  in 
leases,  Ac.,  as  the  Via  do  Aldwych,  was  so 
named  because  it  led  to  that  Campo  de  Aldwych 
already  named.  It  must  have  been  for  inanv 
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years  a mere  narrow  by-way,  along  which  the 
tillers  of  the  fields  drew  their  crops,  The  lads 
avid  lasses  of  those  distant  con  buries,  taking 
their  summer  evening  stroll  after  the  fashion 
that  is  always  popular  no  matter  what  the 
century,  would  leave  the  City  by  Now  Gate, 
cross  the  River  of  Wells  by  the  Cow  Bridge, 
climb  the  steep  hill  to  Holborn,  and  tfikoilm. 
Via  de  Aldwych  as  a handy  rural  short  cut  bo 
the  Strand,  whence  they  could,  by  crossing 
Fleet  Bridge,  pass  the  Lud  Gate  into  the  City 
before  the  ways  became  dangerous. 

As  years  rolled  by  Royal  edicts  against  building 
beyond  the  City  boundaries  became  more  and 
more  impracticable,  had  to  be  more  and  more 
liberally  interpreted,  and  at  length  forgotten 
altogether.  One  by  one  the  ditches  were  filled, 
the  hedges  cut.  down,  the  fields  planted  with 
hundreds  of  houses,  to  yield  in  due  season 
plentiful  crops  of  huruau  strugglors  for  existence. 
Then  the  field  road  became  Old  Wych-streefc,  as 
wo  may  suppose,  for  Wych-street  is  still  the 
name  of  the  eastern  end  of  it.  The  longer 
portion,  Drury-lane,  was  named  after  Drury 
House,  built  by  the  Druries  of  Hawstead,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Drury  House,  where 
the  futile  rising  of  the  rash  and  generous  Earl  of 
Essex  was  hatched,  was  demolished  by  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  who  erected  a fine  mansion  on  the 
site  known  as  Craven  Home,  where  he  lodged 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  unfortunate 
“Queen  of  Hearts.”  Thus  Craven-buildings 
got  its  name. 

When  the  building  around  this  street  actually 
began  is  not  at  all  clear,  but  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  one  .lohn  Bosham  had  built 
“a  great  inn  beyond  the  Templo  Bar,  on  which 
three  houses  had  formerly  stood.”  This  might 
| have  been  the  Angel  Inn,  or  the  forerunner 
] either  of  New  Inn  or  Lyon's  Inn.  Tho  Angel 
rwas  one  of  those  picturesque  old  inns,  with 
capacious  galleried  courtyard,  often  filled  with 
carriers’  wagons  and  stage-coaches,  foci  of  the 
life  and  business  of  the  City,  which  were  doomed 
to  destruction  when  the  first  railroad  was  laid. 
The  Angel,  too,  had  its  record  in  history  : it  was 
a place  of  good  resort  at  the  very  beginning  of ! 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  later  on,"  when  the 
i farian  persecution  was  raging,  Bishop  Hooper, 
sent  to  Gloucester  to  be  roasted  to  death  for  I 
the  glory  of  God,  was  lodged  here  the  night 
beibiV.  selling  out  on  his  wofftl  ~y.  A b the 

beginning  of  tho  next  century,  when  some 
of  the  more  reckless  of  the  repressed 
Catholics  were  contemplating  a terrible 
coup,  Mr.  Guy  Fawkes,  with  some  of  Ins 
companions,  Catesby,  Percy,  Wright,  and 
Winter,  met  secretly  in  a room  behind  St. 
Clement’s  Church,  perhaps  in  this  very  Angel 
Inn.  ^ Tli ere  was  a cofieo-house  in  the  court- 
yard in  the  time  of  Charles  IT.,  where  Mon- 


mouth  met  hi?  agents,  who  were  trying  to  float 
him  to  thjj  Throne  on  tho  anti-Papal  tide  of 
feeling.  Being  “ adjacent  to  the  law,”  it  was 
a favourito  legal  resort,  and  in  tho  eighteenth 
century  we  hear  of  its  lodgings  being  much 
occupied  by  Cornish  and  West-Country  lawyer's ; 
but  when  the  railways  had  abolished  stage- 
coaches, when  the  once  busy  yard  stood  empty 
and  the  lodgings  tenantless,  tho  Angel  was  sold 
for  £‘6,800.  This  was  in  1853;  and  in  August 
of  that  year  St.  Clement’s-chambers  were  built 
on  the  site. 

New  Inn,  as  Sir  George  Buc  tells  us,  was 
originally  a “ guest  inn,”  or  hostelry,  bearing 
for  a sign  the  picture  of  Our  Lady.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  Sir  John  Fineux,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  purchased  this  inn  for  the 
housing  of  the  students, who  until  then  had  been 
lodged  at  St.  George’s  Inn,  in  the  Little  Old 
Bailey — reputed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  tho 
number  of  its  buildings  was  much  increased  : a 
glance  round  the  inn  will  show  that  most  of 
them  date  from  that  time,  when  men  had  room 
enough  to  build  picturesquely,  and  taste  enough 
to  avoid  over-decoration.  At  the  same  time,  the 
garden  was  laid  out,  and  the  inn  was,  in  the 
words  of  a contemporary  writer,  “ very  pleasant 
and  airy.”  The  greatest  name  connected  with 
New  Inn  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
belonged  to  it  before  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  When  shorn  of  his  office  and  power  his 
mind  went  back  to  those  happier  days,  and 
ho  talked  of  “New  Inn  fare,”  wherewith  “many 
an  honest  man  was  well  contented.”  Very 
conservative  of  ancient  customs  are  these  old 
inns.  To  the  present  day  the  watchman  goes 
his  round  nightly,  and  calls  tho  hours  iu 
New  Inn  as  in  the  days  when  gaslight  aud 
“ peelers  ” were  unknown  and  unthought  of; 
and  at  feasting  time  the  beadle,  or  porter,  or 
janitor,  or  whatever  the  functionary  iu  uniform 
may  be  called,  marches  from  house  to  house 
crying  in  stentorian  tones,  “ Mangez ! Manges!” 
—a  custom  which  we  must  suppose  comes  down 
to  us  from  the  time  when  Norman  French  was 
tho  language  of  the  courts  and  their  inns.  New 
Inn  has  had  little  connection  with  the  Inns  of 
Courts  for  some  years  past,  but  has  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  lawyers. 

Lyon's  Inn,  to  quote  Sir  George  Buc  again, 
was  also  originally  a guest  inn,  with  tho  sign  of 
the  Lion.  Sit  George  adds  that  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  Inn  of  Chancery  iu  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  this  cannot  bo  correct  if 
Herbert  is  to  be  relied  on,  for  he  refers  to 
ontrios  in  the  Stewards’  Book  of  Accounts 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  tiiuo  of  Henry  V.  It 
belonged  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  when  the 
Strand  Inn  was  taken  from  the  Socioty  of  the 
Middle  Temple  for  the  building  of  Somerset 
House  the  gentlemen  of  tire  latter  society  tried 
to  obtain  possession  of  Lyon's  Inn.  They  wore 
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foilod  in  this  attempt  by  the  mtorpoB; it. oncE>  it 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Homester, 
and  the  members  gratefully  passed  a - elf 
denying  Ordinance,  pledging  themselves  ne\  er 
to  accept  a brief  against  their  protector.  Coke 
and  Semen  are  the  greatest  names  associated 
with  Lyon’s  Inn.  Coke  was  reader  from  lo78 
to  1581,  and  Selden  thrice  refused  that  office. 
Cowpor.  the  poet,  would  appear  to  have  had  the 
office  of  deputy-reader  ottered  to  him,  and  to 

w Holywell- 

street  and  from  Wych-street.  The  Holywell 
street  entrance  was  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
old  house  which  still  hangs  out  the  sign  of  the 
Half  Moon.  Near  this  entrance  was  the  Old 
Doc  Tavern,  wliicli  appears  to  have  been  known 
originally  as  the  Rose  and  Crown,  and,  with 
that  sign,  to  have  been  in  existence  certainly  as 
early  as  1631.  In  1863  the  members  of  Lyon  s 
Inn  decided  to  sell  their  property,  and  this, 
together  with  some  other  sites  adjacent,  was 
acquired  by  the  Strand  Hotel  Company.  _ This 
company  started  very  ambitiously,  proposing  o 
build  a hotel  of  300  rooms,  with  a hall  larger 
thau  anything  of  similar  character  m London. 
They  began  the  hotel,  and  built  some  si 
Holywell-street  and  Wych-street ; 1 iu  t 
funds  gave  out : the  incompleted.builcn.igs  weie 
offered  for  sale  in  1867  but  found  no  purchaser,  j 
• After  standing  thus  forlornly  for  some  months  j 
the  site  was  again  cleared  and  the  Globe 
Theatre  built  upon  it  by  Sefton  Parry.  A3  the 
Globe  is  one  of  the  several  theatres  which  will 
have  to  come  down,  with  the  rest  of  the 
places  we  are  now  dealing  with,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  had  a short  life  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years,  while  the  Opera  Comique,  on 
another  portion  of  the  site,  will  have  had  a still 
shorter  one. 

Another  big  clearance  had  been  marie  in  this 
district  towards  tho  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. On  the  night  of  Oct.  9,  1781.  a fire  broke 
out  in  a hatter’s  shop  near  fit.  Mary’s-le-Str^nd, 
then  generally  known  as  the  New  Church,  ancl 
spread  to  the  Five  Bolls  Tavern.  This  tavern 
had  a tunnel-like  passage  through  it  leading 
to  Wych-street.  The  flames  roared  through 
this  tunnel  and  set  fire  to  everything  roun*i 
it.  Altogether  thirty  houses  were  burned 
down.  The  site  lay  in  its  ruin  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when,  in  May,  leave  was  obtaiued  from 
Parliament  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  formation 
of  a new  street  from  the  Strand  to  Clare  Market. 
This  street  was,  and  is  still,  called  Nowcaotlc- 
street.  Previously,  Magpye-lano  had  occupied 
part  of  its  course. 

Some  of  the  modern  reminiscences  of  thi? 
quarter  are  not  wanting  in  interest.  The 
Shakespeare  Head  once  owned  Mark  Lemon 
for  its  landlord,  assisted  by  his  wife,  who,  as 


Miss  Bomor,  acquired  reputation  as  a singer. 
Mr.  Lemon  retained  the  ownership  for  one  year 
only,  but  during  this  time  the  place  was  much 
frequented  by  actors  from  the  neighbouring 
theatres,  dramatists,  critics,  and  journalists.  A 
literary  club  met  upstairs,  in  which  Douglas 
Jcrrold  and  Charles  Dickens  were  the  most 
' brilliant  figures.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
t ury,  when  the  proprietress  was  a prot6gde  of 
Dutch  Sam,  the  pugilist,  the  house  was  the 
haunt  of  “The  Club  of  Owls,”  whose  raison 
d’etre  seems  to  havo  been  chiefly  the  keeping  of 
late  hours. 

The  name  of  Jack  Sheppard  is  inseparably 
connected  with  W ych-street-  He  is  said  to 
have  been  captured  in  the  picturesque  Rising 
Sun  tavern,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  street.  1 n 
a miserable  little. court  ofl'  the  north  side  the. 
future  desperado  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
■ od8  Wood,  a carpenter.  The  late  G.  A.  Sala 
remembered  being  taken  by  George  Oruick- 
shank  to  see  this  dismal  place.  The  White 
i Lion  tavern,  demolished  in  18S0,  stood  in 
j White  Lion-passage,  and  was  the  opnctanb sc^na 
vf  vLrrevaMes  of  this  king  of  iroobei  s ana  W 
disreputable  associates  during  his  short-lived 
career. 

In  spito  of  the  many  changes  brought  about 
by  the  improving  hand  of  time,  Wych-street  has 
retained  much  of  its  ancient  air  until  this  last. 
Opposite  New  Inn  are  two  gabled  houses,  which 
have  been  sketched  over  and  over  again.  They 
were  put  into  order  a year  or  two  since,  and  sold 
for  a good  price  in  view  of  coming  improve- 
ments. The  Rising  Sun,  in  spite  of  disfiguring 
adjuncts  of  the  trado  with  which  it  is  studded, 
is  still  quaint  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Now 
the  last  great  improvement  is  at  hand  ; Wych-  • 
street,  Holywell-street,  and  New  Inn  are  to  go 
for  ever,  and  a great  artery  of  traffic  from  Hol- 
born  to  the  Strand  will  be  our  compensation  for 
their  loss. 
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